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SUMMARY 


EDIC's  program  for  Business  and  Industrial  Growth  (the  BIG  Picture)  is  a 
comprehensive  economic  development  strategy  comprised  of  the  following 
three  elements: 

Developing  New  EDIC  Industrial  Parks 

Conserving  and  Strengthening  Existing  Neighborhood 
Industrial  Districts 

Creating  New  Programs  and  Initiatives 


The  BIG  Picture  is  funded,  in  part,  by  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Funds  made  available  to  EDIC  by  the  Boston  Public  Facilities  Department. 


Raymond  L.  Flynn,  Mayor 
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THE  CHALLENGE 


THE  CHALLENGE 

o   EDIC  has  identified  six  Growth  Industries: 

1.  Medical  and  Dental  Instruments 

2.  Printing,  Binding,  and  Publishing 

3.  Electronic  Assembly 

4.  Video,  Film  Production 

5.  Food  products  including  fresh  and  frozen  fish 

6.  Construction  Materials  such  as  glass,  gypsum  board 

o   Eight  Potential  Sites  for  Industrial  Parks 

o   Fifteen  Potential  Neighborhood  Industrial  Districts 


o   The  Boston  SiteFinder  represents  90  smaller  industrial  sites  within 
Boston's  neighborhoods. 


Raymond  L.  Flynn,  Mayor 
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THE  CRISIS 


o   Traditional  industrial  space  is  being  converted  to  commercial  space 
city-wide.  Expanding  companies  cannot  find  suitable  sites  for 
expansion  due  to  commercial  development: 

EDIC's  three  industrial  parks,  totalling  over  200  acres,  are 
nearly  full 

o   In  1985  EDIC  assisted  400  companies  looking  for  space 

80  of  these  companies  representing  5,000  new  or  retained  jobs 
could  move  to  new  industrial  parks 

Companies  need  2  to  10  acres 

Companies  could  fill  a  200-acre  industrial  park 

o   Predominant  Types  of  Firms:   Food  Related 

Printing 
Apparel  Related 
Electronics  Related 
Film  Related 
(Processing  and  Studio) 

o   These  firms  are  traditional  Boston  employers 

o   The  industrial  real  estate  market  within  Boston  has  become  segmented 
into  two  distinct  submarkets  with  rent  levels  in  the  $2  to  $6/SF  range 
and  the  $7  to  $19/SF  range.  The  higher  end  of  the  market  is  being 
leased  to  back  office  and  Research  and  Development  space  users.  This 
transition,  which  has  occurred  within  the  last  three  years,  is 
limiting  the  amount  of  space  available  to  traditional  industrial 
users. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  CONTEXT 


o  950  Firms 

o  18%  Drop  in  Number  of  Firms  Since  1977 

o  46,800  Workers 

o  7,000  Fewer  Workers  Since  1977 

o  Companies  are  Expanding  or  Combining  and  Getting  Larger 

o  Companies  with  over  150  Employees  Dominate  the  Workforce 

o  57  Companies  Account  for  53%  of  Total  Industrial  Employment 

o    94%  of  the  Total  Number  of  Manufacturing  Firms  Employ  Fewer 
Than  150  People 

o    Small  and  Medium  Sized  Firms  Employ  47%  of  the  Total 
Industrial  Employment 

o   The  Four  Neighborhoods  of  the  City  with  the  Largest 
Concentrations  of  Manufacturing  Employment  are:  South 
Boston  (22%),  Central  Boston  (17%),  Dorchester/Mattapan 
(13%),  Back  Bay/Fenway/South  End  (11%) 

o   Each  of  Boston's  Neighborhoods  Supports  Manufacturing  Firms 


THE  NEED 


o   Cooperation  of  State  Agencies  which  Control  the  Sites. 

o   City  Attention  to  and  Agreement  on  Uses  of  Land  for  Industry. 

o   Support  of  Development,  Real  Estate  and  Banking  Community  for 
Industry. 

o   Support  of  Community  Groups  and  Neighborhoods. 


THE  PROCESS 


o   Interested  Group  of  Business  People: 

Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  -  Industrial  Development  Subcommittee 
of  the  Boston  2000  Project: 

Robert  Fichter,  Director,  Marketing  and  Public  Affairs,  Savings  Bank 

Assn.  of  Mass.  (Chairman) 

Alan  Davis,  Director,  Government  Affairs,  Boston  Edison  Company 

Richard  Driscoll,  President,  Bank  of  New  England  and  Chairman,  BOSTON 

2000 

Edward  Dugger,  President,  UNC  Ventures,  Inc. 

Robert  Kuehn,  President,  Housing  Economics 

Michael  Last,  Esq.,  Gaston,  Snow  &  Ely  Bartlett 

Charles  Lightner,  Vice  President,  Property  Development,  Prudential 

Insurance  Company 

Bertram  Lee,  President,  BML  Associates 

Dorothy  Terrell,  Plant  Manager,  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

o   Community  Development  Corporation  Review  by  Affected  Neighborhood 
Groups: 

Allston  Brighton  CDC  Hyde  Park  Development  Corporation 

Allston  Civic  Association  Jamaica  Plain  NDC 
Charlestown  Economic  Development  CDC  of  Boston 

Council  Greater  Roxbury  CDC 

Fields  Corner  CDC  Roxbury  Action  Project 

East  Boston  CDC  Orchard  Park  Tenant  Association 

Fenway  CDC  Land  Use  Committee 

o   Constituency  among  blue  collar  industries:  25  companies  forming 
Council  for  Jobs  and  Industry;  Newmarket  Business  Association 

o   A  Panel  of  Boston  Area  Economists  to  Advise  on  an  Economic  Growth 
Strategy  for  the  City 

o   Reaching  across  city  lines  -  Coordination  between  City  and  State 
Officials,  State  Chapter  of  Council  for  Urban  Economic  Development 

o   Development  of  Attractive  Sites 

o   Development  and  Financing  Alternatives  for  Each  Parcel 

Innovative  Lease/Purchase  Arrangements  with  State  Agencies 

Marketing  Agreements 

108  Loan  Funds  Reprogramming  from  the  Boston  Army  Base  Loan 

City  G.O.  Bonds,  if  Available 

EDIC  Revenue  Bonds  or  Other  Borrowings 

State  Financing  Programs  (Thrift  Fund,  MIFA,  Mass.  Government 

Land  Bank) 

Partnerships  with  Private  Developers 


THE  IMPORTANCE 


o   Boston  residents  need  jobs,  which  match  their  skills,  to  afford 
housing. 

o   Zoning  for  industry  is  comparable  to  zoning  for  housing;  residents 
need  industry  and  industry  needs  city  attention  and  assistance  to 
expand. 

o   37%  of  manufacturing  workers  are  Boston  residents  and  many 

manufacturers  in  Boston  employ  over  50%  City  residents.  (25%  of 
service  sector  employees  are  Boston  residents.) 

o   Average  wage  of  manufacturing  workers  is  34%  higher  than  service. 

o   Jobs  in  industry  offer  potential  for  advancement. 

o   The  dollar  amount  of  gross  products  generated  by  manufacturing  jobs  is 
62%  greater  than  the  gross  product  generated  by  service  jobs.  When  a 
product  is  made  in  Boston  it  goes  through  more  firms  (suppliers, 
designers,  truckers,  component  manufacturers,  assemblers, 
distributors)  thereby  creating  more  jobs  than  a  service.  In  addition, 
when  manufactured  goods  are  sold  outside  the  region  they  bring  new 
capital  into  Boston's  economy. 

o   Industrial  development  is  less  dense  than  commercial  development  and 
alleviates  congestion. 

o   Manufacturing  provides  diversified  economic  base  for  the  long-term 
health  of  the  City. 
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NEW  INDUSTRIAL  PARKS 

COMPANIES  NEEDING  SPACE  FORM  COUNCIL 

Twenty-five  companies  employing  over  2,000  people  met  with  EDIC  to  discuss 
the  concerns  of  industry.  The  growth  and  expansion  of  these  businesses 
and  the  inability  to  find  real  estate  to  accommodate  this  growth  emerged 
as  the  primary  concern.  This  concern  prompted  the  formation  of  The 
Council  for  Jobs  and  Industry. 

The  Council  will  be  effective  in  developing  additional  industrial  real 
estate  within  the  City.  The  Council  will  advocate  the  benefits  of 
manufacturing  jobs  to  residents,  businesses  and  public  officials. 

During  the  November  5th  Council  meeting,  Robert  Greely,  board  member  of 
the  Newmarket  Business  Association,  and  Murton  Sudalter,  former  Chair  of 
the  Garment  Industry  Relocation  Association  (GIRA),  explained  how  their 
respective  organizations  helped  make  business  concerns  heard.  GIRA 
members  made  it  possible  for  EDIC  to  purchase  the  1,650,000  square  foot 
Boston  Army  Base  Building  and  convert  it  to  industrial  space. 

EDIC  presented  potential  development  sites  to  the  Council  and  described 
the  role  of  the  Council  within  the  development  process.  EDIC  welcomes  all 
interested  manufacturers  to  join  the  Council  for  Jobs  and  Industries  to 
develop  additional  industrial  space  and  act  as  a  voice  for  Boston's 
Industry.  Current  information  on  the  development  sites  is  summarized 
bel ow. 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  PARKS  FOR  EXPANDING  COMPANIES  PLANNED 

1.  Mattapan:  Boston  State  Hospital 

EDIC  continues  to  work  with  the  State's  Division  of  Capital  Planning 
and  Operations  (DCPO)  concerning  its  proposal  for  industrial 
development  on  a  portion  of  the  former  Boston  State  Hospital  land. 
EDIC  will  make  a  proposal  to  the  DCPO  and  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee,  a  group  of  neighborhood  residents  which  is  setting 
development  guidelines,  in  April.  It  is  hoped  that  about  30  acres 
will  be  made  available  for  an  EDIC  industrial  park.  If  approved,  EDIC 
acquisition  could  occur  as  soon  as  next  fall. 

2.  Newmarket 

EDIC  is  in  its  initial  stages  of  targe tting  development  parcels  within 
the  Newmarket  section  of  Roxbury.  Possible  funding  sources  are  being 
investigated.  Within  the  month,  EDIC  hopes  to  initiate  engineering 
studies  at  the  site.  EDIC  continues  to  work  with  the  Newmarket 
Business  Association  and  community  groups  to  gain  support  for 
industrial  development. 
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3.  Jamaica  Plain/Rqxbury,  Jackson  Square:  Southwest  Corridor  Parcels  69/70/71 
The  Jamaica  Plain  Planning  Coalition,  consisting  of  community  organizations 
throughout  Jamaica  Plain,  has  slated  the  3.5  acre  site  for  continued 
industrial  use.  EDIC  has  expressed  interest  in  acquiring  the  site  from  the 
MBTA  and  will  be  working  with  the  Jamaica  Plain  Neighborhood  Development 
Corporation  and  the  MBTA's  Station  Area  Task  Force,  which  is  comprised  of 
neighborhood  residents.  Currently  the  State's  Division  of  Capitol  Planning 
and  Operations  is  determining  whether  any  state  agencies  need  the  payments 
for  development  related  to  construction  of  Roxbury  Community  College. 

4.  East  Boston  Waterfront:  MBTA  Garage  and  Power  Plant 

EDIC  is  determining  whether  the  MBTA  needs  the  property  or  if  the  MBTA  is 
willing  to  sell  their  East  Eagle  Street  property.  There  are  currently  3.4 
developable  acres  and  3  acres  of  mud  flats.  EDIC  will  meet  with  East 
Boston  community  groups  and  will  evaluate  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
project. 

5.  Charlestown:  MDPW  Site 

EDIC  is  proposing  that  the  State  DCPO  convey  a  64,000  SF  parcel  of  unneeded 
State  Department  of  Public  Works  land  to  EDIC  for  development.  A  letter 
from  the  Mayor  to  DCPO  will  start  this  process.  No  residences  are 
adjacent. 

6.  Allston  Landing 

The  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  has  not  decided  what  to  do  with  the 

10-acre  site.  EDIC  is  working  with  community  groups,  and  the  Boston  Public 

Facilities  Department  to  encourage  Industrial  uses  for  at  least  part  of 
this  area. 

7.  Allston:  U.S.  Steel  Building 

The  Governor's  office  and  the  Mayor  are  working  with  EDIC  to  obtain  the 
4-acre  U.S.  Steel  site.  Hopefully,  U.S.  Steel  will  agree  to  sell  the 
property,  which  1s  currently  being  used  for  dead  storage  to  replace  it  with 
viable  manufacturers. 

8.  Hyde  Park:  Readvi lie  Railroad 

The  Hyde  Park  Community  Development  Corporation  (HPCDC)  is  presently  in 
contact  with  Amtrak,  the  property  owner,  about  the  possibility  of  the  Hyde 
Park  CDC  becoming  the  marketing  agent  for  the  22-acre  industrial  site. 
EDIC  would  then  refer  industries  to  the  Hyde  Park  CDC  as.  tenants. 

NEW  LISTINGS  ADDED  TO  THE  BOSTON  SITEFINDER 

EDIC  identified  several  new  available  properties  which  have  been  added  to  its 
publication,  the  Boston  SiteFinder.  These  sites  include  the  following  three 
buildings  at  EDIC's  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park  (BMIP)  which  tenants  would 
like  to  sublease. 


BMIP  Building  19  is  a  two  story  building  containing  148,000  SF.     For 
information  call   Kevin  Haley,  Meredith  and  Grew,  482-5330.     Building  16  has 
66,000  SF  available  on  the  second  floor,  needing  renovation.     For  information 
call   Paul  O'Neil,  935-9600.     22,000  SF  is  available  in  Building  53.     Contact 
Peter  Quinn  of  Corporate  Space  Inc.,  963-1970. 

For  information  on  other  new  Boston  SiteFinder  listings  contact  Ted  Petrakos, 
EDIC,   725-3342.  : 


For  more  information  about  the  Council  or  the  Development  sites,  contact  Lisa 

Detlefs,  EDIC/Boston,  at  725-3342.     This  newsletter  was  prepared  by  Lisa 

Detlefs  with  Ted  Petrakos  and  Jim  McParland. 

Claudia  Smith,  Director  of  Marketing  and  Communications 

Daniel  Fishbein,  Director  of  Real   Estate 

EDIC/Boston 
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COUNCIL  FOR  JOBS  AND  INDUSTRY  —  SPRING  1986 

INTENSIVE  CITY-STATE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORT  PLANNED  FOR  NEWMARKET 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  the  Governor  announced  plans  to  relocate  the 
Deer  Island  House  of  Correction  and  the  Mayor  announced  plans  to  locate  a 
waste  to  energy  facility  in  Newmarket.  Mayor  Raymond  L.  Flynn  has  asked 
EDIC  to  coordinate  its  industrial  development  and  district  improvement 
plans  with  several  State  and  City  agencies  involved  1n  siting  these 
facilities.  Economic  Development  efforts  will  be  funded  by  the  Governor's 
proposal  to  use  $40  million  for  street  and  utility  improvements  and  for 
site  acquisition.  The  Newmarket  area  of  Roxbury  is  adjacent  to  the  South 
End  and  South  Boston. 

The  proposed  Newmarket  Plan  1s  a  strategy  aimed  at  upgrading  and 
preserving  the  Newmarket  area  as  an  Industrial  district,  including  site 
acquisition  and  assembly,  traffic,  pedestrian,  and  signage  improvements, 
design  standards  for  newly  constructed  industrial  facilities,  and 
marketing  privately  owned  industrial  properties.  The  Newmarket  Economic 
Development  Plan  1s  now  being  circulated  for  community  review. 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY  LISTINGS  ADDED  TO  EPIC'S  BOSTON  SITEFINDER 

EDIC  has  Identified  two  new  available  Industrial  properties  which  have 
been  added  to  Its  publication,  the  Boston  SiteFinder.  A  summary  of  these 
industrial  sites  follows.  Interested  companies  are  encouraged  to  inquire 
with  the  contact  people  given. 

1.  Massachusetts  Technology  Center 

Industrial  space  Is  now  available  for  lease  in  the  Massachusetts 
Technology  Center,  a  new  20-acre  multi-use  development  project, 
located  adjacent  to  Logan  International  Airport  In  East  Boston.  The 
Massachusetts  Technology  Center  1s  being  developed  by  Macomber 
Development  Associates  and  offers  excellent  accessibility  due  to  its 
proximity  to  the  airport  and  the  MBTA  Blue  Line.  Approximately 
120,000  SF  Is  available  In  the  new,  3  story,  180,000  SF  building. 
Macomber  Development  Associates  have  also  set  aside  3-5  acres  of  open 
land  which  Is  now  available  for  development.  For  more  Information 
contact  Anthony  Pangaro  of  Macomber  at  451-6470. 

2.  Damrell  Street  Property 

There  are  approximately  100,000  SF  of  leaseable  industrial  space  in  a 
three  story  building  located  at  28  Damrell  Street  1n  South  Boston. 
Ryan  El  Hot  and  Co.,  Inc.  are  brokers  for  the  property.  Contact  Dale 
Vallcentl:  at  357-8220. 

For  further  information  on  other  Boston  SiteFinder  listings,  contact  Ted 
Petrakos,  EDIC,  725-3342. 
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BOSTON  STATE  HOSPITAL  AWAITING  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

EDIC  efforts  to  acquire  a  portion  of  the  former  Boston  State  Hospital  land 
in  Mattapan  are  continuing.  It  is  hoped  that  approximately  30  acres  will 
be  made  available  for  an  EDIC  industrial  park.  Presently,  EDIC  is 
awaiting  State  legislation  to  approve  the  State  sale  or  lease  of  the 
property.  Any  companies  that  wish  to  support  the  project  should  contact 
Senator  Boiling  or  Byron  Rushing  in  reference  to  Bill  #2750.  Passage  of 
Bill  #2750  is  prerequisite  to  the  State  selling  or  leasing  Boston  State 
Hospital  for  development. 

EPIC'S  FIRST  ECONOMIC  ROUNOTABLE  A  SUCCESS 

On  May  6th,  EDIC  sponsored  the  first  Economic  Strategy  Roundtable  with  a 
distinguished  panel  of  local  economists  and  City  representatives.  The 
panel  met  to  develop  a  strategy  aimed  at  encouraging  industrial  growth  in 
the  City  of  Boston.  Panelists  included  Dr.  Barry  Bluestone  of  the  Boston 
College  Social  Welfare  Research  Institute,  and  co-author  of  The 
^industrialization  of  America,  Dr.  Lynne  Brown,  Y1ce  President  and  Senior 
Economist  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  Dr.  Benjamin  Chinltz, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Management  Science,  University  of  Lowell,  Dr. 
Ronald  Ferguson  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  Alex  Ganz, 
Director  of  Research  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  Robert 
Kuttner,  columnist  for  the  "Boston  Globe"  and  "Business  Week",  Arthur 
Snyder,  Vice  Chair  of  United  States  Trust  and  member  of  the  EDIC  Board  of 
Directors.  A  second  Roundtable  will  be  held  in  July. 

FOCUS  ON  INDUSTRIAL  SPACE  NEEDS 

Recently  two  articles  published  in  the  "Boston  Globe"  and  the  "Bankers  and 
Tradesman"  have  captured  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  more  Industrial  space 
in  Boston.  These  articles  are  enclosed. 


This  newsletter  was  prepared  by  Alison  Beal.  Editing  by  Claudia  Smith, 
Director  of  Marketing  and  Communications.  Production  by  Anna  Scleparis. 
Daniel  Flshbeln 
Director  of  Real  Estate 
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Assure  Bostons  Economic  Vitality  In  The  Future 


continued  from  page  3 
to  find  alternative  locations  they  can  afford. 
But  despite  the  development  demand, 
housing  or  office  buildings  represent  the 
best  or  most  appropriate  use  of  a  site,  noted 
Buzz  DiMartino,  a  partner  in  the  Boston  of- 
fice of  the  Trammell  Crow  Company,  the 
largest  commercial  development  firm  in  the 
country.  A  variety  of  economic  uses  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  a  community,  and  "indus- 
trial real  estate  is  a  valuable,  stabilizing, 
long-term  asset  for  a  community,"  Mr.  Di- 
Martino said. 

In  part  because  of  their  intensive  invest- 
ment in  equipment,  most  manufacturers  are 
reluctant  to  relocate  and  inclined  to  make  a 
long-term  commitment  to  a  facility,  Mr.  Di- 
Martino noted.  Consequently,  manufactur- 
ers can  "provide  great  stability  for  a  com- 
munity, as  well  as  a  wide  [range]  of  jobs." 
It  is  important  for  neighborhoods  to  rec- 
ognize the  economic  value  a  manufacturing 
plant  can  bring  to  the  community  when  con- 
sidering how  a  certain  parcel  of  land  should 
be  zoned,  Mr.  DiMartino  said.  A  manufac- 
turer weighs  many  factors  when  deciding 
where  to  locate  a  plant,  including  the  cost  of 
the  land,  transportation  access,  infrastruc- 
ture and  the  labor  pool.  But  the  two  most 
important  factors  are  the  community's  will- 
ingness (or  lack  of  it)  to  accept  an  industrial 
plant  and  zoning,  Mr.  DiMartino  said, 
which,  to  a  large  extent,  reflects  local  atti- 
tudes. 

Boston  residents  and  government  offi- 
cials must  become  more  receptive  to  manu- 
facturing uses  if  the  greater  Boston  economy 
is  to  remain  vital  and  healthy,  noted  Marilvn 
Swartz  Lloyd,  director  of  the  Boston  EPIC. 
The  manufacturing  and  service  sectors  are 
tightly  intertwined,  she  said,  and  if  the  man- 
ufacturing sector,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  is 
forced  out  of  the  area  because  of  the  high 
cost  or  shortage  of  space,  the  service  sector 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  follow. 

Although  the  manufacturing  segment  of 
the  economy  has  declined  in  Boston,  as~it 
has  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  Ms.  Swartz 
Lloyd  said,  manufacturing  still  represents  a 
significant  components  of  the  city's  eco- 


nomic base.  And  many  of  the  industrial 
firms,  which  have  survived  these  hard  times, 
are  now  starting  to  expand.  The  result  has 
been  that  Boston  has  developed  a  nice  mix 
of  small  and  large  industrial  employers,  she 
noted. 

But  the  future  of  the  industrial  sector  is 
threatened  by  a  lack  of  expansion  space,  the 
FDIC  official  warned,  noting  that  land  that 
was  once  zoned  industrial  is  now  being  con- 
verted to  commercial  office  or  retail  use,  de- 
spite the  growing  demand  for  industrial 
space.  EPIC,  which  manages  three  indus- 
trial parks  comprising  three  million  square 
feet,  filled  1 .5  million  square  feet  of  space  in 
1985  alone,  Ms.  Swartz  Lloyd  said.  "And 
we  have  enough  companies  [in  this  area 
needing  more  industrial  spacel  to  fill  a  20Ck 
acre  industrial  park,  but  presently  [the  ma- 
jority of  industrial  lotsl  are  two  acres  or 
less." 

EPIC  has  identified  eight  potential  indus- 
trial park  sites,  possibly  representing  the 
only  locations  remaining  for  industrial  de- 
velopment in  the  city,  Ms.  Swartz  Llo~d 
continued.  Those  sites  include:  the  Boston 
State  Hospital  property  in  Mattapanj~tn"e 
Newmarket  area  of  Roxbury;  Jackson  Square 
in  Jamaica  Plain;  an  East  Boston  waterfront 
parcel;  Sullivan  Square  in  Charlestown:  All- 
ston  Landing;  the  U.S.S.  Steel  property; 
and  an  Amtrak  site  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  traditional  Boston  industrial  firm  has 
been  in  the  city  for  three  generations,  but 
those  companies  "will  leave  the  city  in  less 
than  one  year  unless  we  find  them  the  space," 
Ms.  Swartz  Lloyd  said,  adding,  "Why 
should  we  talk  about  job  training  programs 
if  we  can't  keep  these  companies  in  the  city? 

"A  society  which  supports  mediocre  phi- 
losophers because  they  work  with  their 
minds  but  not  plumbers  because  they  woTE 
with  their  hands,  will  soon  find  that  neither 
its  philosophies  nor  pipes  will  work,"  sTie 
warned.  The  need  for  a  strong  manufactur- 
ing sector  is  clear,  she  said,  and  "industrial 
development  should  not  have  to  compete 
with  other  [forms  ot|  development  tor  Tts 
place  in  the  sun."  Q 

D.I. 
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A  Second  Industrial  Revolution  Is  Needed 
To  Assure  City's  Future  Economic  Vitality 


The  Industrial  Revolution  spurred  the  es- 
tablishment of  numerous  manufacturing 
plants  in  Boston's  neighborhoods.  But  asec- 
ond  revolution  is  needed  to  ensure  that  the 
manufacturing  industry  will  continue  to  be  a 
vibrant  part  of  the  Boston  economy.  That 
was  the  consensus  of  participants  in  the 
most  recent  of  the  Citizen  Seminars  spon- 
sored by  Boston  College.  Last  week's  semi- 
nar, entitled  "The  Boston  Industrial  Revo- 
lution," was  co-sponsored  by  the  Greater 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Bos- 
ton 2000  Project. 

Boston's  economy  has  made  the  transfor- 
mation to  a  service  economy,  while  the  man- 
ufacturing industry's  share  of  the  economy 
has  declined.  Because  the  state's  economy  is 
booming  and  its  unemployment  rate  the 
lowest  of  all  industrialized  states,  some  might 
wonder  why  anyone  should  worry  about  the 
state  of  the  manufacturing  industry.  But 
Barry  Bluestone,  professor  of  economics 
and  senior  research  associate  at  Boston  Col- 
lege's Social  Welfare  Research  Institute  and 
co-author  of  The  [^industrialization  of 
America,  insists  that  long-term  prosperity, 
for  the  region  or  the  nation,  requires  "an 
economy  of  balanced  growth,  which  includes 
a  continually  revitalized  industrial  sector." 
The  shift  to  a  service-oriented  economy, 
while  beneficial  in  some  respects,  has  its  bad 
points  too,  Mr.  Bluestone  said.  The  growth 
of  the  service  industry  has  added  new  jobs, 
but  most  are  concentrated  in  the  low-paying 
category  offering  little  long-term  security. 
The  down  side  of  the  service  economy,  Mr. 
Bluestone  said,  can  be  seen  in  statistics  indi- 
cating that  for  the  first  time  since  1947,  the 
degree  of  income  inequality  between  work- 
ers has  increased,  after  declining  for  nearly 
40  consecutive  years.  "We  are  again  devel- 
oping a  society  of  haves  and  have-nots,  with 
the  most  dramatic  example  of  this  being 
New  York  City,  with  its  Upper  West  Side 
and  South  Bronx,"  the  economist  said. 

The  manufacturing  industry  also  plays  an 
important  role  in  developing  and  maintain- 
ing a  community  identity,  Mr.  Bluestone 
suggested,  noting  that  most  people  define 
their  community  in  terms  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  they  live  and  the  job  in  which 
they  work.  In  the  not-too-distant  past, 
many  manufacturing  jobs  were  located  in 
the  neighborhoods  where  workers  lived;  re- 
moving jobs,  Mr.  Bluestone  said,  "destroys 
the  sense  of  community"  to  which  they  con- 
tribute. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  among 
neighborhood  residents  of  the  need  to  re- 
store manufacturing  jobs  to  the  community, 
because  if  residents  don't  have  jobs,  they 
can't  afford  to  purchase  homes  in  their 
neighborhood,  said  Nathan  Allen,  president 
of  the  Lena  Park  Community  Development 
Corporation  and  a  former  deputy  regional 
director  of  community  relations  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  That  renewed  em- 
phasis on  manufacturing  jobs  is  evident  in 
the  recommendation  for  a  combination  of 
light  industrial  development,  recreation  and 
housing  on  the  125-acre  Boston  State  Hospi- 
tal site.  That  recommendation  came  from  a 
broadly  representative  community  that  had 
a  clear  vision  of  what  the  property  could  do 
for  the  community,  Mr.  Allen  said. 

Instead  of  trying  to  help  area  residents 
adapt  to  the  changing  work  environment  of 
Boston  and  its  neighborhoods,  Mr.  Allen 
said  the  Lena  Park  CDC  believes  area  resi- 


dents must  be  made  to  see  that  they  can  in- 
fluence change  in  their  working  environ- 
ment. "We  have  an  important  role  to  play  in 
the  development  of  public  policy,"  he  said, 
which  is  why  the  Lena  Park  CDC  became  in- 
volved in  the  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  hospital  site,  the  largest  undeveloped 
parcel  of  land  in  the  city. 

What  happens  at  that  site  can  be  a  model 
for  other  neighborhood  parcels  in  the  city, 
according  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  said  political 
leaders  must  join  community  residents  in 
finding  ways  to  foster  business  growth  in 
the  neighborhoods,  because  neighborhoods 
need  "many  small  businesses,  not  just  one 
large  employer.  Targets  of  opportunity  [such 
as  the  Boston  State  Hospital  site]  can  be- 
come a  reality,"  Mr.  Allen  insisted,  "(if  we] 
recognize  that  we  can  no  longer  have  Boston 
neighborhoods  as  bedroom  communities  or 
communities  that  are  not  connected  to  the 
larger  [business]  community." 

While  some  community  groups  recognize 
that  light  industrial  development  in  their 
neighborhoods  will  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  residents,  others  still  need 
to  be  convinced.  These  critics  envision  noisy, 
smelly  factories  when  they  think  of  manu- 
facturing companies,  and  they  see  factory 
owners  as  rich  industrialists  taking  money 
from  the  neighborhoods  but  not  caring: 
about  them;  but  neither  stereotype  reflects 
today's  reality,  insisted  John  Galvin,  presi- 
dent of  New  England  Lithographic  Co., 
Inc.  Many  Boston-area  manufacturing  com- 
panies are  small  and  work  with  light  indus- 
try, which  is  relatively  clean,  and  they  em- 
ploy between  50  and  100  people,  many  of 
whom  are  long-time  neighborhood  resi- 
dents, said  Mr.  Galvin,  who  represents  the 
second  generation  in  his  family  to  head  the 
50-year-old  company. 

New  England  Lithograph,  an  offset  print- 
ing company  that  counts  large  insurance 
companies  and  banking  institutions  among 
its  clients,  has  been  forced  to  move  four 
times.  (Its  current  home  is  in  the  Boston 
Marine  Industrial  Park,  a  South  Boston 
property  owned  and  operated  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Industrial  Corpo- 
ration of  Boston.)  The  boom  in  the  service 
sector,  Mr.  Galvin  said,  has  left  fewer  lots 
available  for  industrial  development  in  the 

city  and  has  dramatically  increased  prices 
for  the  few  lots  that  are  available.  The  com- 
pany nearly  moved  to  Quincy  before  the 
EPIC  arranged  a  lease  at  the  Boston  Marine 
Industrial  Park,  he  said. 

The  company,  which  previously  occupied 
space  on  Atlantic  Avenue  and  then  Melcher 
Street  before  relocating  to  South  Boston, 
didn't  want  to  move  awav  from  the  city,  Mr. 
Galvin  said,  because  Boston's  prestige  and 
its  good  public  transportation  system  make 
it  a  good  location  for  light  industry.  More- 
over, Mr.  Galvin  said,  "Relocation  is  a  scary 
and  frightening  prospect,"  particularly 
when  it  means  leaving  the  area  where  the 
company's  client  base  and  labor  force  are 
both  centered.  But  more  manufacturers  are 
being  forced  to  move,  he  warned,  because  of 
the  strong  downtown  development  pres- 
sures that  are  pushing  them  out  of  their  ex- 
isting space  and  making  it  difficult  for  them 
continued  on  page  6 
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MONDAY,  MAY  12,  1986 


BOB  KUTTNER 


A  site  for  jobs,  not  condos 


Haifa  mile  down  Summer  Street,  mid- 
way between  South  Station  and  South 
Boston,  Is  an  Industrial  park  of  200  acres 
owned  by  an  unlikely  entrepreneur,  the 
City  of  Boston. 

A  decade  ago.  the  land  was  occupied 
by  the  sprawling  South  Boston  Naval  An- 
nex and  the  Boston  Army  Base,  where 
tanks  and  materiel  were  stockpiled  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  and  thousands  of  young 
men  were  Inducted  to  serve  In  Vietnam. 

As  recently  as  three  years  ago,  the 
place  was  a  white  elephant  -  one  more 
tribute  to  the  supposed  incompetence  of 
the  public  sector.  Today,  the  Boston  Ma- 
rine Industrial  Park  is  nearly  filled  with 
120  grateful  industrial  tenants,  and  Is 
saving  many  of  Boston's  most  important 
light  Industries,  representing  several 
thousand  well-paid,  blue-collar  jobs. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  turn- 
around -  imaginative  local-government 
leadership,  and  the  Boston  real  estate 
boom. 

In  1975,  when  the  City  of  Boston  first 
took  title  to  part  of  the  abandoned  base, 
there  were  plenty  of  old  industrial  lofts  In 
the  area  around  South  Station  renting  for 
$1.50  a  square  foot.  Though  the  traffic 
congestion  was  annoying,  and  the  manu- 
facturing floors  often  jerry-built,  the  loca- 
tion was  convenient  and  the  price  was 
right. 

By  the  mid-1980s,  however,  Boston's 
garment,  furniture,  printing,  binding,  de- 
sign and  similar  Industries  suddenly 
found  themselves  on  the  losing  end  of  a 
real  estate  boom.  With  real  estate  values 
soaring,  cheap  Industrial  space  was  ei- 
ther torn  down  to  make  way  for  office 
towers  and  luxury  condos,  or  converted  to 
far  more  costly  commercial  space. 

The  free  market.  In  its  wisdom,  had 
decided  that  Boston  had  more  Important 
priorities  than  several  thousand  industri- 
al jobs'.  Were  it  not  for  the  Industrial 
park,  many  such  companies  would  have 
shut  down  or  left  Boston.  In  the  past  year, 
virtually  half  of  Boston's  remaining  In- 
dustrial employers  have  contacted  the 
city's  Economic  Development  and  Indus- 
trial Corporation  for  space,  according  to 
the  director,  Marilyn  Swartz-Lloyd. 

As  one  tours  the  Industrial  park,  the 
centerpiece  of  the  redevelopment  Is  the 
massive  Building  114.  a  magnificent 
eight-story  white  mausoleum  of  public  ar- 
chitecture that  stretches  the  length  of  five 
football  fields.  Once,  it  held  combat 
tanks.  Today,  It  has  been  refurbished  and 
reborn  as  a  welcome  piece  of  secure  in- 
dustrial real  estate  that  local  business- 
men and  production  workers  can  be  sure 
will  never  be  converted  to  luxury  condo- 
miniums. 

The  six-ton  elevators  that  once  hauled 
Sherman  tanks  are  now  superb  for  lifting 
heavy  machinery.  The  building  has  plen- 
ty of  loading  docks,  and  parking  spaces. 
"It  is  the  salvation  of  our  company,"  says 
Ted  MacDonald,  the  president  of  Bay 
State  Bindery,  a  $3-milllon,  four-genera- 
tion family-owned  company  that  was 
forced  out  of  the  South  Station  area  by 
rising  rents. 

Ordinarily,  one  thinks  of  factories 
closing  because  they  are  uncompetitive 
and  losing  markets.  But  in  Boston,  the 
problem  Is  the  opposite.  There  are  poten- 


tially hundreds  of  industrial  companies 
that  want  to  expand  but  can't  find  space. 

"The  whole  point  of  this  park  and  oth- 
er parks  is  to  keep  Industries  and  Indus- 
trial jobs  in  Boston."  says  Swartz-Lloyd. 
"The  Jobs  in  this  park  pay  an  average  of 
$9  an  hour  compared  to  $4-$5  an  hour, in 
the  service  sector."  ,   , 

The  difference  between  this  brand  of 
public  entrepreneurshlp  and  ordinary 
private  real  estate  development  is  instruc- 
tive Indeed.  When  the  private  market 
does  everything,  the  only  goal  Is  to  ex- 
tract the  highest  rents.  If  that  means  that 
office  towers  and  luxury  apartments 
push  out  Industrial  providers  of  jobs,  too 
bad. 

The  invisible  hand.  In  Its  wisdom,  has 
decreed  that  office  space  and  service  jobs 
are  in  some  fashion  better  than  the  in- 
dustries they  push  out:  otherwise  the 
newcomers  wouldn't  have  fetched  the 
higher  price.  But  that  brand  of  free  mar- 
ket fails  to  calculate  what  economists  like 
to  call  "externalities"  -  the  value  of  re- 
taining good  blue-collar  jobs,  the  efficien- 
cy of  having  printers  close  to  their  cus- 
tomers, the  linkages  between  one  indus- 
try and  another. 

Unlike  a  private  developer,  a  public 
entrepreneur  like  EDIC  can  factor  In 
those  benefits,  and  decide  that  breaking 
even  on  rents  provides  a  long-term  bene- 
fit to  Boston's  overall  economy. 

According  to  Swartz-Lloyd,  the  private 
real  estate  company  that  has  helped  the 
city  redevelop  the  park  has  trouble  under- 
standing her  logic.  "They  want  to  replace 
our  three-dollar  tenants  with  eight-dollar 
tenants."  she  says.  And  some  Boston 
apartment  developers  wonder  why  prime 
waterfront  property  would  be  squandered 
on  a  low-rent  activity  like  unloading 
ships. 

City  planning  In  America,  too  often, 
has  meant  that  the  government  redevel- 
opment agency  merely  serves  as  the 
handmaiden  of  the  private  real  estate  In- 
dustry. In  the  planning  trade,  this  pre- 
vailing doctrine  is  called  "hlghest-and- 
best-use";  the  Idea  is  that  whatever  maxi- 
mizes real  estate  values  must  be  optimal. 

In  that  sense,  the  Marine  Industrial 
Park,  and  other  publicly  owned  industri- 
al parks  that  EDIC  is  developing  are 
splendid  heresies.  It  is  not  controversial 
that  Boston  should  restrain  itself  from 
selling  off  Boston  Common  to  the  highest 
bidder.  But  somehow,  in  the  city  plan- 
ning trade.  It  remains  highly  controver- 
sial to  suggest  that  the  city  should  retain 
some  cheap  industrial  land,  even  If  that 
means  forgoing  possibly  higher  property 
values  on  200  acres  of  Industrial  park. 

According  to  an  old  Wall  Street  bro- 
mide, "Genius  is  a  rising  market."  But  in 
this  case,  genius  is  also  government  fore- 
sight to  use  some  of  the  benefits  created 
by  a  rising  market  for  public  purposes. 
And  In  this  Year  Six  of  the  Reagan  Era, 
when  government  is  said  to  do  nothing 
right,  and  markets  nothing  wrong,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  observe  a  200-acre  enclave 
where  we  can  be  thankful  that  govern- 
ment was  more  prescient  than  the  mar- 
ket. ? , 

Bob  Kuttner's  column  appears  regu- 
larly In  the  Globe. 


PROSPECTIVE  TENANTS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PARKS 


COMPANY/TYPE 

SF  NEEDED                              JOBS 
BLDG.            LAND           RETAINED       CREATED 

BIG  PICTURE 
SITE   INTEREST 

(OOO" s       (acres) 
of  SF) 

-       PRINTING, 

GRAPHIC  PRODUCTION,  OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

Printing, 
Distrib.  Office 
Supplies 

40  +                              80                   30 

Newmarket 
U.S.   Steel 
Allston  Landing 
Readvi 1 1 e 

Printer 

12.5-17                         15                   2-3 

Newmarket 
Allston  Landing 
U.S.  Steel 

Printer 

32-40                            35                  10 

Allston  Landing 
U.S.  Steel 

Typewriter  Ink  , 
Ribbons 

20 

1 

50 

Graphics  and 
Signs  Production 

10 

1   + 

15 

Printer 

100 

4 

130 

Bookbinding 

50 

2-4 

70-80 

Silkscreening 

35-45 

30-40 

30-40 


Newmarket 

Newmarket 
Newmarket 


ELECTRONIC  ASSEMBLY,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Electrical  Equipment 


135-150 


Ticket 
Equipment  Manuf. 

50-100 

8 

150 

Commercial 
Refrigeration  and 
Air  Conditioning 

20 

15 

Software 

12-18 

1 

30 

15 


Newmarket 

Boston  State  Hospital 

Allston  Landing 
Newmarket 

Jackson  Square 


U.S  Steel 
Allston  Landing 
Newmarket 
Charl estown 


PROSPECTIVE  TENANTS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PARKS 


COMPANY/TYPE 


SF  NEEDED 
BLDG.     LAND 
(OOO 's   (acres) 
of  SF) 


JOBS 
RETAINED   CREATED 


BIG  PICTURE 
SITE  INTEREST 


VIDEO/FILM  PRODUCTION 


TV  Programs,  Films 

65 

2.5-3 

80        60- 

100 

U.S.  Steel 
Allston  Landing 

Video  Production 

50 

2 

55        24- 

36 

Boston  State 

and  Equipment 
Installation 

Newmarket 
Allston  Landing 
U.S.  Steel 
Jackson  Square 

Computer  Graphics 

15-20 

30        30 

Newmarket 
U.S.  Steel 
Allston  Landing 

FOOD  PRODUCTION, 

PROCESSING, 

DISTRIBUTION 

Meat 

50 

4-1/2 

230 

Newmarket 

Food  Products 

15-20 

2.5 

10        12 

Salads 

15-20 

1 

18        36 

Foods 

35-40 

2 

45-75 

Newmarket 

Seafood 

Containers  and 
Artifical  Ice 
for  Seafood 


40-60 


100 


5+ 


200 


167 


CONSTRUCTION  SUPPLIES/TOOLS,  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
Wall  Coverings       80      2-4      65-70 


Storm  Windows, 
Doors 

Wax/Janitorial 
Products 

Diamond  Tools 


40-60    3 


35-45 


25-30    1-2 


55 


45 


48 


9-10 
30 


East  Boston 
Newmarket 


Allston  Landing 
U.S.  Steel 


U.S.  Steel 
Allston  Landing 


PROSPECTIVE  TENANTS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PARKS 


COMPANY/TYPE 


SF  NEEDED  JOBS 

BLDG.     LAND     RETAINED   CREATED 
(OOO's   (acres) 
of  SF) 


BIG  PICTURE 
SITE  INTEREST 


METAL  FABRICATION,  METAL  WORKING 
Radiator  Cores       40  38 


Galvanized  Metal 

100 

10 

100 

Metal  Working 

12-20 

1  + 

14 

TEXTILES  AND  APPAREL 

Bindings  for 
Apparel 

20 

30 

Textiles 

12-25 

1.5 

12-15 

Canvas  Coverings 

30-60 

1.5-3 

80-90 

Apparel 

45-65 

1 

100 

10-15 


14 


Newmarket 
Allston  Landing 


Charlestown 


NA 

Jackson  Square 
Newmarket 

Charlestown 
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THE  BIG  PICTURE 


PROGRAM  FOR  BOSTON 
INDUSTRIAL  DISTRICTS 


EDIC's  program  for  Business  and  Industrial  Growth  (The  BIG  Picture)  is  a 
strategy  for  generating  development  opportunities  for  new  industrial 
parks,  creating  new  programs,  and  for  conserving  and  strengthening 
existing  industrial  districts.  This  is  a  preliminary  description  of  the 
industrial  district  program. 


Raymond  L.  Flynn,  Mayor 


PROGRAM  GOALS 


1.  Identify  and  Profile  Areas  of  Intensive  Industrial  Activity 

2.  Devise  and  Implement  a  Strategy  to  Keep  and  Attract  Industrial 
Firms  in  these  Areas 

3.  Preserve  and  Create  Jobs  for  City  Residents  by  Strengthening 
Industrial  Districts 

4.  Obtain  Community  and  Business  Support  for  the  Program 


APPROACHES 


Different  levels  of  activity  are  envisioned  for  those  districts  which  are 
targetted  for  program  activity.  The  approaches  below  reflect  low,  moderate  and 
high  levels  of  staff  involvement. 


1.  Emphasis  on  Marketing 

o   Presentation  to  companies  in  area  on  EDIC  programs 

o   Apply  existing  financing,  sitefinding  programs  as  opportunities  arise 

o   Continue  relationship  with  area  CDC 

o   Ongoing  dialogue  with  public  development  agencies  such  as  Public  Facilities 

Department  (PFD),  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA)  and  the  Mass. 

Division  of  Capitol  Planning  and  Operations  (DCPO)  when  their  projects 

could  impact  the  industrial  districts 


2.  Emphasis  on  Marketing  and  Visual  Improvements 

o   All  items  above 

o   Seek  visual  improvements  implemented  by  others  through  financing  program 

incentives  and  restrictions,  clean-up  days  and  communication  with  public 

works  department 
o   Coordination  with  business  and  conmunity  representatives  for  visual 

improvements 
o   Consider  signage  to  enhance  area  identity 


3.  Economic  Development  Area 

o   All  items  above 

o   Comprehensive  coordination  with  community  and  business  representatives  to 

obtain  input  for  plan  and  participation  in  implementation 
o   Use  of  existing  and  expanded  EDIC  powers  for  active  role  in  district 

development  including  zoning  review 
o   Implement  public  improvements  program  to  upgrade  appearance,  improve 

traffic  circulation,  address  community  concerns 
o   Expanded  coordination  with  City  agencies:  PFD,  BRA,  Inspectional  Services, 

Traffic  and  Parking,  Capitol  Planning,  Public  Works 


THE  DISTRICTS 

The  following  industrial  districts  have  been  defined: 

Allston/Brighton:  North  Beacon  Industrial  Area,  Allston  Landing,  Western 
Ave.  Coon  dor 

Charlestown:  Sullivan  Square  and  Waterfront 

Dorchester:  Freeport  Street 

East  Boston:  Waterfront  Airport 

Fenway /Keninore:  Brookline  Ave. 

Hyde  Park:  Reedville  and  Hyde  Park  Ave.  Corridor 

Jamaica  Plain:  Amory  Street  Corridor 

Roslindale:  North  Roslindale 

Roxbury:  Newmarket,  Terrace  Industrial  Area 

South  Boston:  Summer/First  St.,  Dorchester  Ave.  Corridor 

South  End:  Albany  Street 

Uphams  Corner/Columbia  Point:  Morrissey  Blvd. 

Criteria  for  selecting  districts  are  as  follows: 

1.  Size  of  District  (Area,  #  of  Firms,  #  of  jobs) 

2.  Adjacency  to  new  or  existing  EDIC  Industrial  Park(s) 

3.  Community  or  Business  Interest 

4.  Threatened  conversion  of  property  to  commercial  use 

5.  Potential  for  complementing  other  city  initiatives  in  area 

6.  Cotmiunity  Need  (high  unemployment,  underemployment) 

7 .  Marketabi 1 i  ty 
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NEWMARKET  INDUSTRIAL  DISTRICT 
PROJECT  SUMMARY 


Purpose 

Boston's  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation  (EDIC)  is  proposing  an 
economic  development  plan  for  the  Newmarket  District,  a  predominantly 
industrial  area  encompassing  131  acres  of  land  in  the  Roxbury  section  of 
Boston. 

As  commercial  development  pressures  in  traditional  manufacturing  areas  of  the 
City  continue,  EDIC  has  developed  a  new  strategy  to  retain  and  promote  the 
expansion  of  local  manufacturing  firms. 

The  development  strategy  for  Newmarket  District  is  an  approach  aimed  at: 

o   Preserving  the  area  as  an  industrial  district 

o   Eliminating  pockets  of  blight 

o   Creating  new  parcels  of  industrial  land  by  assembling  smaller  parcels 

o   Upgrading  the  Infrastructure  and  road  system  throughout  the  area 

Background 

Boston's  manufacturing  sector  today  faces  a  crisis:  a  shortage  of  sites  for 
growth.  EDIC  Is  currently  working  with  some  80  companies,  representing  5,000 
new  and  retained  jobs,  which  are  trying  to  locate  industrial  space  for 
expansion  in  the  City.  These  companies  include  such  industries  as  printing  and 
office  supplies,  electronic  assembly,  equipment  manufacturers,  video  film 
production,  and  food  processing  and  distribution. 

Manufacturing  jobs  are  especially  Important  to  the  City's  social  and  economic 
well-being;  they  also  hold  Important  advantages  for  Boston  residents  and  our 
local  economy: 

o   manufacturing  wages  are  typically  1/3  higher  than  in  comparable 
service  sector  positions 

o   the  majority  of  better  paying  service  sector  jobs  have  gone  to 

suburban  not  City  residents.  The  City  needs  jobs  that  fit  a  wider 
spectrum  of  educational  backgrounds.  Manufacturing  typically  offers 
more  such  opportunities,  at  better  wages  and  with  greater 
possibilities  for  advancement. 

Raymond  L.  Flynn,  Mayor 


o   the  strength  of  the  service  sector  itself  ultimately  depends  on  a 
healthy  manufacturing  base  —  the  source  of  "added  value"  in  any 
economy. 

By  retaining  manufacturers  already  in  Boston  and  providing  additional  space  for 
those  that  need  to  expand,  EDIC  hopes  to  preserve  this  important  source  of 
income  for  neighborhood  residents  and  the  City  itself. 

At  present,  the  Newmarket  District  is  an  area  in  transition.  While  parts  of 
Newmarket  are  filled  with  trash  and  debris,  other  portions  of  the  district 
house  healthy  and  growing  concerns.  The  area  includes  approximately  131  acres 
of  land.  Thirty-two  percent  is  currently  underutilized  or  vacant. 
Approximately  99%  of  the  Newmarket  District  is  currently  zoned  for  industrial 
uses.   The  attached  map  outlines  the  boundaries  of  the  Economic  Development 
Area. 

Benefits  of  the  Project 

o   Preservation  of  the  City's  most  concentrated  industrial  district  where 
2,000  people  are  employed. 

o   Development  of  selected  parcels  for  industry.  Property  now  used  for 
waste  transfer  stations  could  be  used  for  expanding  industries 
employing  hundreds  of  people. 

o   New  industrial  development  will  help  address  the  City-wide 

displacement  of  industry  caused  by  rapidly  increasing  real  estate 
values.  EDIC  has  targeted  80  companies  employing  5,000  people. 

o   Major  street  and  infrastructure  improvements  will  address  the  needs  of 
area  businesses  and  the  public  safety  concerns  of  residents. 

o   Sidewalk  and  street  improvements  will  facilitate  access  of  area 

residents  to  jobs  and  the  needs  of  school  children  walking  to  school 
from  Orchard  Park. 

o   Visual  improvements  and  attractive  signs  identifying  the  area  will 
promote  Newmarket  as  a  business  location. 


SUMM052086 


A  STRATEGY  FOR  JOB  CREATION  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONSERVATION 

EDIC  proposes  to  fulfill  its  mandate  of  industrial  conservation  and  job 
creation  in  the  Newmarket  District  Economic  Development  Area  by  pursuing  the 
following  strategies: 

1.  Site  Acquisition  and  Assembly 

Acquire  several  acres  of  primarily  vacant  or  underutilized  land  to  be 
assembled  and  consolidated  into  target  parcels.  These  parcels  will  be  able 
to  house  one  to  two  new  companies  each. 

2.  Traffic  Improvement 

Implement  an  area-wide  traffic  and  road  improvement  program  that  will  both 
mitigate  traffic  flow  problems  and  upgrade  roads  to  better  accommodate 
industrial  traffic.  As  part  of  this  approach,  portions  of  streets  will  be 
discontinued  while  others  will  be  reopened  in  order  to  create  a  traffic 
plan  that  diverts  industrial  truck  traffic  away  from  the  surrounding 
residential  neighborhoods.  The  objective  of  the  traffic  plan  and  road 
improvements  will  be  to  create  a  self-contained  industrial  park  with 
selected  points  of  access. 


3.  Industrial  Conservation 

Conserve  the  100+  acre  area  for  industrial  use  by  investigating  an 
amendment  to  the  zoning  code  to  create  special  planning  and  zoning  controls 
within  the  District.  This  strategy  would  also  serve  to  preserve  industrial 
jobs  by  preventing  the  conversion  of  industrial  land  to  commercial  uses. 

4.  Design  Standards 

Establish  design  criteria  for  new  industrial  facilities  being  constructed 
within  the  District,  and  identify  mechanisms  (e.g.,  BIDFA  bond  covenants) 
with  which  to  review  proposed  designs.  Develop  a  sign  program  which 
signifies  the  City's  interest  and  support  of  neighborhood  industrial 
districts. 

5.  Capital  Improvements 

Target  city  capital  improvement  programs  in  conjunction  with  other  city 
agencies  such  as  the  Office  of  Capital  Planning,  Traffic  and  Parking  and 
the  Public  Works  Department,  the  Public  Facilities  Department  and  the  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department  that  will  improve  the  appearance  and  image  of  the 
District.  Examples  of  capital  improvements  include  tree  plantings 
(landscaping),  sidewalks,  road  repair  and  paving  and  other  infrastructure 
restoration. 


6.  Police,  Fire  and  Security 

Work  with  these  departments  to  coordinate  safety  and  protection  in  the 
area. 

7.  Private  Community  Mobilization 

Mobilize  the  business  community  in  the  District  through  the  creation  or 
expansion  of  business  associations  (e.g.  Newmarket  Business  Association). 
Organize  privately  sponsored  programs  such  as  area  clean  up  campaigns. 

8.  Preventive  Outreach 

Develop  a  preventive  outreach  program  to  all  industries  within  the  District 
that  strives  to  strengthen  company  financial  and  business  support  networks 
and  avert  unnecessary  plant  closings.  As  part  of  this  program,  EDIC  will 
work  with  companies  to  inform  them  of  existing  and  new  services  EDIC  offers 
industry  (i.e.  job  training,  site  referral,  financial  assistance,  business 
planning,  venture  capital  loans,  etc.). 
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ALLSTOH /BRIGHTON 
Profile  Of  The  Manufacturing  Sector 

The  manufacturing  Industries  of  Allston/Brighton  comprise  the  second  largest 
employing  sector:  17%  of  total  employment  are  employed  by  manufacturing 
firms.*    The  employment  composition  of  Allston/3r1ghton  1s  displayed  1n  Figure 
1. 

Manufacturing  Firms  and  Employment: 

1977  1983  XChange  Employment 

FTrms:     86  Firms:     61  1977  -  1983 

Employees:    4,656  Employees:    4,274  -8i 

The  rate  of  employment  decline  (-8%)  In  Allston/Brighton  1s  below  the  total 
dtyrfide  rate  of  -12%  over  the  1977-1983  period. 

The  following  11st  displays  the  size  of  the  seven  largest  manufacturing 
Industries  in  Allston/Brighton: 


INDUSTRY 

FIRMS/EMPLOYEES 

Food 

5/2&J 

Apparel 

7/193 

Printing  and  Publishing 

11/541 

Rubber/Plastics 

3/680 

Fabricated  Metals 

5/204 

Non-Electrical  Equipment 

10/1,499 

Electrical  Equipment 

5/519 

The  thirteen  largest  manufacturing  firms  in  Allston/Brighton  are  listed  in 
table  1. 


*1980  County  Business  Patterns,  U.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census 
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Table  1 


LARGE  FIRMS  (100+  EMPLOYEES  )   IN 


ALLST0N-BRIGHT0N 

ZIP  COOE 
02134 

INDUSTRY 

Empi  oyment 
1977          1933 

1. 

Blank  Arthur 

119  Brain tree  Road 

Commercial  Printing 

80 

250 

2. 

Capital  Circuits 
24  Denby  Road 

Electronic  Component 

45 

150 

3. 

Guardian  Corp. 

145  N.  Beacon  Street 

Rubber  Products 

35 

160 

4. 

(D)  W.A.   Kraft 

308  N.  Harvard  Avenue 

Electrical  Motors 

38 

100 

5. 

H.F.  Llvermore  Corp. 
20  Linden  Street 

Textile  Machinery 

100 

100 

6. 

Legal  Seafood 
33  Everett  Street 

F1sh  Products 

Start-up 

'83      100 

7. 

New  Balance  Athletic 

Shoe  Inc. 
38  Everett  Street 

Rubber  soled 
Shoes 

250 

503 

8.  Pilgrim  Badge  and  Label 
278  Babcock  Street 

9.  Ryerson  Steel  Co. 
60  Everett  Street 

10.  Sam  Ward  Mfg.   Inc. 
300  Babcock  Street 

Brighton 
02155 

1.  Anderson  Power  Products  Inc. 
145  Newton  Street 

2.  Honeywell  Info.  Systems 
38  Life  Street 

3.  Pepsi-Cola  Metro. 

Bottling  Inc. 
130  Western  Avenue 


Commercial  Litno- 
graphic  Printing 

Structural  Metal 


Leather  Tanning 


90 


142 


Wiring  Devices 
Computers 

Soft  Drinks 


300 


120 


125 


100 


200 


1,900  1,175 


100 


100 
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CHARLESTON 
Profile  Of  The  Manufacturing  Sector 

Charlestown  has  the  largest  percentage  of  manufacturing  jobs  of  any 
nelgnborhood  1n  the  City  of  Boston.     Figure  1  shows  that  52%  of  the  total 
number  of  jobs  1n  Charlestown  are  occupied  by  manufacturing  workers.* 


Manufacturing  Firms  and  Employment: 

1377 

Firms:     33  FTrms:    24  1377  -  1533 


1977  1983  %  Change  Employment 

1  -  m 


Employees:     3548  Employees:     3301  ~" ^71 

The  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  declined  by  7%  over  the  1977-1983  period;  this 
rate  of  decline  1s  less  than  the  12%  rate  for  the  City  as  a  whole. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  four  largest  manufacturing  Industries  1n 
Charlestown  in  1983: 

INDUSTRY  FIRMS/EMPLOYEES 

Tobl 5/2,425 

Apparel  2/157 

Paper  Products  3/220 

Stone/Clay /Glass  3/158 

The  eight  largest  firms  in  Charlestown  (employing  2,635  workers)  are  listed  in 
Taole  1.    Table  1  shows  that  two  of  these  firms  have  ceased  operations  since 
1983;  these  two  firms  accounted  for  more  than  a  tnird  of  Charlestown's 
manufacturing  employment  in  1983  and  accordingly  further  decline  of 
Charlestown's  manufacturing  sector  is  inevitable. 


*1980  County  Business  Patterns,  U.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census 


Table  1 


LARGE  FIRMS  (100+  EMPLOYEES)  IN 
CHARLESTOWN 


ZIP  CODE 
02129 

INDUSTRY 

1. 

Amstar  Corporation 
425  Medford  Street 

Cane  Sugar 
Refining 

2. 

Boston  Paper  Board  Corp. 
40  Roland  Street 

Woods  Products 

3. 

Graphic  Arts  Finishers  Inc. 
32  Cambridge  Street 

Bookbinding 

4. 

H.P.  Hood  Inc. 

500  Rutherford  Avenue 

Dairy  Products 

5. 

Prise  ma  of  Boston 
40  Cambridge  Street 

Apparel 

6.* 

'  Revere  Sugar  Refinery 
333  Medford  Street 

Cane  Sugar 
Refining 

7.1 

*  Schrafft  Candy  Co. 
Sullivan  Square 

Confectionary 
Goods 

8. 

U.S.  Gypsum  Company 
2000  Terminal  Street 

Gypsum 
Board 

Em  pi  oyment 

1977 

^933 

350 

300 

35 

120 

65 

100 

1,100 

900 

150 

150 

365 

315 

1,000 

900 

115 

150 

♦companies  which,  since  1983,  have  ceased  operations. 
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DORCHESTER 
Profile  Of  The  Manufacturing  Sector 

Dorchester*  Is  the  third  largest  manufacturing  neighborhood  1n  the  City  of 
Boston.     Figure  1  displays  the  Importance  of  manufacturing  1n  Dorchester:     18% 
of  the  area's  total  employment  1s  engaged  1n  manufacturing.** 

Manufacturing  Firms  and  Employment: 

1977  1983  %  Change  Employment 

Firms:     97  TTrms:     70  1977  -  1985 

Employment:     6,607  Employment:     6,007  3Jf 

The  loss  of  600  manufacturing  jobs  In  Dorchester  between  1977-1983  represents  a 
rate  of  decline  of  1.51  per  year;  this  rate  1s  less  than  the  dtywide  rate  of 
decline  of  2%  per  year. 

The  following  1s  a  list  of  the  five  largest  manufacturing  Industries  1n  1983: 

INDUSTRY  FIRMS/EMPLOYMENT 


Food  Products 

12/843 

Printing  and  Publishing 

10/3,190 

Fabricated  Metals 

10/398 

Electrical  Machinery 

11/307 

Table  1  lists  the  10  largest  manufacturing  firms  in  Dorchester. 

♦Includes  the  Uphams  Corner  Area 

**1980  County  Business  Patterns,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


Table  1 


ZIP  CODE 
T3ZTU7 — 


LARGE  FIRMS  (100+  EMPLOYEES)   IN 
"""" DOrtCdgsTE* 

INDUSTRY 


Employment 
1977 


T933 


1.  The  Boston  Globe 

135  ttn.  T.  Morrlssey  Blvd. 

02122 

1.  Joseph  Pollack  Corp. 
195  Freeport  Street 

2.  Scaffer  Paper  Fibers  Inc. 
98  Taylor  Street 

02125 

1.  Boston  Insulated  Wire 

and  Cable  Company 
55  Bay  Street 

2.  Colonial  Provision  Company 
1100  Massachusetts  Avenue 

3.  DI/AH  Controls  Inc. 
944  Dorchester  Avenue 

4.  Eastern  Steel  Rack  Co. 
166  Pleasant  Street 

5.  Hub  Mail   Advertising 

Service,  Inc. 
35  Mn.  T.  Morrissey  Blvd. 

6.  Modern  Die  and  Machine  Co. 
156  Pleasant  Street 

7.  Recording  and  Statistical 

Printing  and  Lithographs 
55  Wm.  T.  Morrlssey  Blvd. 


Newspaper 


Electrical 
Swl tchyear 

Pulp  Mill 


2,490  2,500 


375 
30 


400 


100 


Insulated  Wire 

175 

145 

Meat  Products 

650 

600 

Ticket  Printers 

125 

110 

Metal  Fixtures 

65 

100 

Commercial  Litho- 
graphic Printers 

Moved  to 

Boston  '31 

300 

Machinery 

200 

130 

Commercial  Printing 


432 


155 
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EAST  BOSTON 
Profile  Of  The  Manufacturing  Sector 

East  Boston  1s  the  only  neighborhood  1n  the  City  of  Boston  which  has 
experienced,  in  the  recent  past,  a  net  employment  gain  in  the  manufacturing 
sector.     This  growth  1s  primarily  the  result  of  the  growth  of  3  large  apparel 
companies  and  the  growth  of  the  Towle  Manufacturing  Company  (Including  Leonard 
SiWer). 


Manufacturing  Firms  and  Employment: 

1977  1983  l  Change  Employment 

FTrms:     51  TTrrns:     41  1977  -  1953 

Employees:     2,143  Employees:  2,854  +331 


The  following  list  displays  the  size  of  the  four  largest  manufacturing 
Industries  in  East  Boston  in  1983: 

INDUSTRY  FIRMS/EHPLOf£ES 

Apparel  — 11/1,245 

Rubber /PI  as tics  2/100 

Transporting  Equip.  2/420 

Misc.  Manufacturing  4/932 

The  seven  largest  firms  1n  East  Boston  (employing  2,222  workers  in  1933)  are 
listed  in  Taole  1. 

Figure  1  displays  the  importance  of  manufacturing  jobs  to  East  Boston. 
According  to  1980  U.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census  data,  we  see  the  manufacturing 
sector  accounted  for  16%  of  the  total  jobs  in  East  Boston. 


Table  1 


ZIP  CODE 
TETH — 

1.  Boston  Shipyard 
256  Marginal  Street 

2.  General  Ship  and  Engine 

Works  Inc. 
400  Border  Street 

3.  P&L  Sportswear  Company 
440  McClellan  Hwy. 

4.  Revelation  Bra  Company 
156  Porter  Street 

5.  Rich  mark  International 
156  Porter  Street 

6.  Towle  Manufacturing 
144  Addison  Street 

7.  YI-MIL  Inc. 

183  Orleans  Street 


LARGE  FIRMS  (100+  EMPLOYEES  IN 

EAST  BOSTON 

INDUSTRY 

Employment 

Ship  Repair 

Start-up  '83      200 

Ship  Repair 

Apparel 

Apparel 

Apparel 

Tableware 

Apparel 


68 

200 

75 

85 

125 

210 


220 
400 
225 
127 
800 
250 
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HYDE  PARK 
Profile  Of  The  Manufacturing  Sector 

The  manufacturing  Industries  of  Hyde  Park  comprise  the  largest  share  of  workers 
of  any  sector:  42$  of  total  employment.*    See  Figure  1. 

Manufacturing  employment  declined  by  26%  over  the  period  1977-1983  1n  Hyde 
Park;  this  rate  of  decline  1s  more  than  twice  that  of  the  C1tyw1de  rate  of 
-12%. 

Manufacturing  Firms  and  Employment: 

1977  1983  %  Change  Employment 

Firms:    45  TTrms:     37  — 1977  -  1983 

Employees:     2,381  Employees:     1,769  -210, 

This  rate  of  decline  may  be  accelerated  as  the  result  of  the  closure  of  the 
Westlnghouse  plant,  depending  on  the  number  of  jobs  retained  by  the  Plant's  new 
owner,  American  Davidson  Co. 

The  following  Is  a  11st  of  the  five  largest  Industries  1n  Hyde  Park: 


INDUSTRY 

FIRMS/EMPLOYMENT 

Paper  Products 

3/282 

Printing  and  Publishing 

5/209 

Primary  Metals 

2/250 

Fabricated  Metals 

6/242 

Non-Electrical  Machinery 

6/514 

The  five  largest  firms  in  Hyde  Park  are  listed  in  Table  1. 


*1980  County  Business  Patterns,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


Ttblt  1 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


LARGE  FIRMS  (1004  EMPLOYEES)  IN 
HYDE  PARK 

HYDE  PARK 
02136 

INDUSTRY 

Erepi  oyment 
1977           1983 

Burtraan  Iron  Workers 
58  Sprague  Street 

Boiler  Shop 

no 

110 

James  River  Corp. 
892  River  Street 

Paper  Mill 

300 

269 

Harwich  Industries  Inc. 
1205  Hyde  Park  Avenue 

Commercial  Litho- 
graphic Printing 

100 

100 

Magnesium  Casting  Co. 
98  Business  Street 

Aluminum  Foundry 

190 

230 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
Damon  Road 

Ventilation  Fans 

700 

440 

♦Company  which,  since  1983,  has  ceased  operations. 
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JAMAICA  PLAIjj 
Profile  Of  The  Manufacturing  Sector 

The  manufacturing  Industries  of  Jamaica  Plain  support  10%  of  tne  neighborhood's 
total  employment.     See  Figure  1. 

Manufacturing  Firms  and  Employment: 

1977  1383  %  Change  Employment 

FTrms:     39  Firms:     30  1577-1983 

Employment:     971  Employment:     635  -34.51 

The  loss  of  335  manufacturing  jobs  1n  Jamaica  Plain  between  1977-1983 
represents  a  rate  of  decline  of  34.5%  or  nearly  three  times  the  Cityrfide 
average  of  12%. 

The  following  1s  a  11st  of  the  three  largest  manufacturing  Industries  in 
Jamaica  Plain. 

INDUSTRY  FIRMS/EMPLOYMErfT 
Printing  and  Publishing  4/200 

Machinery  1/105 

Instruments  5/90 

The  only  large  firm  In  Jamaica  Plain  is: 
Col  our  picture  Publishing 
76  Atherton  Street  1983  Employment:     136 
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ROXBURY 
Profile  Of  The  Manufacturing  Sector 

The  manufacturing  sector  of  Roxbury  comprises  13%  of  the  neighborhood's  total 
employment  (See  Figure  1). 

Manufacturing  Firms  and  Employment: 

1977 

Firms:     63 
Employees:     2,195 

The  rate  of  employment  decline  of  3.8%  per  year  1s  nearly  twice  the  C1tyw1de 
rate  of  2%  per  year. 

The  following  lists  the  four  largest  manufacturing  Industries  1n  Roxbury: 

1983 
INDUSTRY 


1983 
Firms:     54 

%  Change  Employment 
1977  -  19S3 

Employees:     1,698 

-23% 

Food 

Fabricated  Metals 

Rubber/Plastics 

Electrical  Machinery 


TaDle  1   lists  the  3  largest  manufacturing  firms  in  Roxoury. 


IRM 

EMPLOYMENT 

8 
9 
3 
7 

180 
227 
143 

479 

Table  1 

LARGE  FIRMS  (100+  EMPLOYEES)  Id 
ROXBURY 

ZIP  CODE                                            INDUSTRY  Employment 

02113  1377  1933 

1.  Digital  Equipment  Corporation    Electrical  Macninery 

20  Hampden  Street  Start-up  '79      295 

2.  Scott  and  Duncan  Inc.  Wood  Products 

504  Dudley  Street  103  100 


02120 

1.     Inner  City  Inc.  Instruments 

716  Columbus  Avenue  70  110 
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SOUTH  BOSTON 
Profile  Of  The  Manufacturing  Sector 

Long  the  traditional  location  of  manufacturing  industries,  Soutn  Boston 
continues  to  have  a  sizaole  and  substantial  share  of  both  firms  and  employment. 

South  Boston's  223  firms  and  10,508  employees  1n  1933  represent  the  greatest 
percentage  of  firms  (24%)  and  workers  (22%)  of  any  neighborhood  1n  Boston. 
While  employment  declined  by  9%  over  the  1977-1933  period,  tnls  decline  1s 
lower  than  the  12%  decline  throughout  Boston. 

Manufacturing  Firms  and  Employment: 

1977  1983  %  Change  Employment 

TTrms:     276  Firms:     223  197/  -  193T 

Employees:     11,606  Employees:  10,608  3JI 

The  following  11st  details  tne  size  of  the  five  largest  manufacturing 
Industries  In  South  Boston: 

INDUSTRY  FIRMS/ZIIPLOYMEHT 

TooH  — 30/1,104 

Apparel  24/6,408 

Printing  and  Publishing  73/2,072 

FaDricated  Metals  15/3,293 

Electrical  Machinery  5/804 

The  20  largest  firms  in  Soutn  Boston  are  listed  in  Taole  1. 

Figure  1  displays  the  importance  of  manufacturing  jobs  to  South  Boston. 
According  to  1930  U.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census  data,  the  manufacturing  sector 
accounted  for  37%  of  the  total  jobs  and  is  the  largest  sector  in  Soutn  Boston. 
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Table  1 


LARGE  FIRMS  (100+  EMPLOYEES)  IN 


SOUTH  BOSTON 

ZIP  CODE 
0Z1Z7 

INDUSTRY 

Empi  oyment 
1977            1933 

1. 

Bumes  of  Boston 
28  Oanrell  Street 

Wood  Products 

250 

100 

2. 

Cole-Hersee  Company 
20  Old  Colony  Avenue 

Architectural 
Metal  Work 

380 

330 

3. 

Court  Square  Press 
16  Greenbaum  Street 

Commercial  Litho- 
graphic Printing 

350 

185 

4. 

Gillette  Company 
Safety  Razor  Division 
Gillette  Park 

Cutlery 

2,960 

2,956 

5. 

Hub  Shoe  Trim 
28  Damrell  Street 

Shoe  Findings 

75 

150 

6. 

Marr  Scaffolding  Co. 
25  D  Street 

Structural  Metal 

140 

200 

7. 

Stevens-Arnold  Inc. 
7  Elkins  Street 

Electrical 
Components 

150 

305 

02210 

1.  Beacon  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 
437  D  Street 

2.  Bowne  of  Boston  Inc. 
411  D  Street 

3.  Caribou  Food  Industries 
301  Northern  Avenue 

4.  Corona  Curtain 
660  Summer  Street 

5.  Fitwell  Dress  Co.  Inc. 
647  Summer  Street 

6.  House  of  Blanch i  Inc. 
293  A  Street 


Electrical  Machinery 

Commercial  Printing 

Fish  Products 

Curtains 

Apparel 

Apparel 


100  125 

100  103 

Start-up  '79      200 

Moved  to  Boston  '81       163 

85  100 

175  226 
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Table  1  (cont.) 

LARGE  FIRMS  (100+  EMPLOYEES)  IN 


S0JTH  B0STM  (COrtT.) 

ZIP  CODE 
02210 

INDUSTRY 

Empl  oyment 
1977            1933 

7. 

Leon  Clothing  Mfg. 
660  Sumner  Street 

Apparel 

200 

165 

3. 

Mark-Burton  Inc. 
300  Summer  Street 

Commercial 
Printing 

55 

125 

9. 

Pandick  Press 
647  Summer  Street 

Printing 

30 

100 

10. 

Prestige  Sportswear  Inc. 
493  C  Street 

Apparel 

65 

100 

11. 

Silin  Manufacturing  Co. 
660  Summer  Street 

Apparel 

175 

200 

12. 

Starwood  Drapery  Co. 
321  Summer  Street 

Curtains 

75 

105 

13. 

Winthrop  Printing  and 

Offset  Company 
225  Old  Colony  Avenue 

Comaerci  al 
Printing 

150 

150 
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THE  SOUTH  EUD 
Profile  Of  The  Manufacturing  Sector 

The  manufacturing  sector  of  the  South  End  comprises  28%  of  the  neighborhood's 
total  employment.*  (See  Figure  1). 


Manufacturing  Firms  and  Employment: 

1977  1983                                   %  Change  Employment 

Firms:     109  rTrms:     86                             1377  -  1383 

Employees:     5,403  Employees:  3,385                      ^37% 


The  loss  of  2,018  manufacturing  jobs  1n  the  South  End  between  1977-1933 
represents  a  rate  of  decline  of  5%  per  year  or  three  times  the  Citywide  rate  of 
2%  per  year. 

The  following  lists  the  four  largest  manufacturing  industries  in  the  South  End: 

1983 
INDUSTRY 
Food  Products 
Apparel 
Chenicals 
Leather  Products 
Electrical  Machinery 


FIRMS 

EMPLOYMENT 

30 

1,704 

15 

404 

2 

437 

0 

434 

4 

235 

*1980  County  Business  Patterns,  U.S.   Bureau  of  tne  Census 


Table  1 


LARGE  FIRMS  (100+  EMPLOYEES  )  IN  THE 

ZIP  CODE 
02106 

SOUTH  END 

INDUSTRY                               Employment 

1977            1983 

1.     Boston  Herald  American 
300  Harrison  Avenue 


02118 

1.  Agar  Supply  Company 
255  Southampton  Street 

2.  Boston  Manufacturing  Co. 
23  Randolph  Street 

3.  Columbia  Provision 
155  Southampton  Street 


Newspaper 


1,231 


Meat  Products 
Household  Appliances 
Meat  Products 


4.     International  Accessories  Inc.  Apparel 
242  East  Berkeley  Street 


5.     New  England  Nuclear 
549  Albany  Street 

5.     Stride  Rite  Manuf.  Corp. 
960  Harrison  Avenue 


Drugs 

Leather  Products 


50 
Start-up  '31 
300 

15 
525 
650 


660 


100 
253 
100 
100 
472 
350 
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Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation  of  Boston 

38  Chauncy  St./9th  Floor/Boston,  MA  02111/617  725-3342 


Marilyn  Swartz  Lloyd 
Director 

Rosemarie  Sansone 
Chair 


IN  PROCESS 


NEW  PROGRAMS 


o   New  Financial  Development  Programs  based  on  EDIC  assets 

o   New  Business  Equity  Program 

o   Strategy  for  Mature  Industries 

o   City-wide  industrial  strategy  with  a  roundtable 

consisting  of  Professor  Barry  Bluestone,  Social  Welfare 
Research  Institute,  Boston  College,  Lynn  Brown,  Vice 
President  and  Senior  Economist,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston,  Dean  Ben  Chinitz,  School  of  Management, 
University  of  Lowell,  Professor  Ronald  Ferguson,  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government,  Robert  Kuttner,  "Boston 
Globe,"  "Business  Week"  and  "Atlantic"  columnist. 

o   Improved  financial  viability  for  Boston  Technical  Center 

o   Strengthened  outreach  efforts  to  market  industry: 

-  a  video  program  designed  to  encourage  firms  to  expand 
and  locate  in  Boston 

-  brochures  for  presentations  to  companes  in  industrial 
districts 

-  a  Boston  College  Citizens  Seminar,  "The  Industrial 
Resolution"  to  focus  attention  on  industry's  real 
estate  needs 

-  Sign  program  to  identify  industrial  districts  and 
enhance  and  identify  existing  Industrial  Parks 


Raymond  L.  Flynn,  Mayor 
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